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WHEN EXTREMES MEET 


LAWSUIT is on trial. The plaintiff, seeking damages for an 

alleged assault upon him by the defendant, tells a vivid story 

of brutality on the part of his assailant—recites how he was 
attacked without provocation and cruelly maltreated. The case 
goes to the jury, which returns a verdict of ‘‘not guilty’’ in favor 
ne of the defendant. 


at; The plaintiff’s attorney afterward seeks out the foreman of 
“¢ the jury. ‘‘I can’t understand your verdict,’’ he comments. ‘‘The 


story my client told was harrowing enough to make anyone boil 
with indignation, and the defendant put up a very weak case.’’ 

es f ‘‘Well,’’ replies the foreman uncomfortably, ‘‘that was just 
).- $104 the trouble. The story was too harrowing. Somehow, most of us 
thought he piled it on too thick—the yarn didn’t ring true. We 
figured there was a nigger in the woodpile somewhere and gave the 
other fellow the benefit of the doubt.’’ 


vie an Every now and then a writer receives a letter of rejection from 
some editor characterizing a returned story as ‘‘unconvineing.’’ 
r to be The editor usually fails to go into particulars, and so leaves 


d paral the writer wondering in what respect the story is a failure. The 
—< chances are, however, that the fault lies in extreme or unbalanced 
e mar} characterization. 

Character-drawing requires a degree of skill and delicate sense 
of values that few realize. The drawing may be too flat and color- 


ination 
eet! less, or it may be too extreme The temptation for most of us prob- 
is fur-| ably is to be extreme. We make our heroes so splendid that they 


transcend human experience, our heroines are incredibly sweet and 
beautiful, and our villains are compounded of all the wicked in- 
gredients at the author’s command. 

Artists know that to employ too much of any one color is fatal- 
to a picture. There must be other tones or colors for proper con- 
—— trast. Nature has taught this lesson. The drab gray-and-brown of 


inusual} 


iticism. 
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the mountain-range is relieved by the green against its sides and 
the purple haze nestling near its base. Here and there against the 
peaks are patches of white, the whole surmounted by the clear blue 
of the sky. 


As in the portrayal of nature on canvas, so in the writing of a 


Bs story, the artist must approximate the conditions of the real world, 


How often do we see in actual life the villian depicted in melo. 
drama? Doubtless there are many villains about us, but they do 
not go around wearing ‘‘eruel expressions’’ and ‘‘fiendish grins,” 
giving ‘‘demoniaecal laughs’’ and ‘‘snarling with rage.’’ 

On the contrary, it requires a very keen judge of character to 
detect a villain at his first appearance. As a matter of fact, a 
*‘eonsummate villain’’ probably does not exist. The symbolism of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is true: In each of us are combined the 
elements of good and evil. If the evil predominates, it attains full 
sway only in unguarded moments. 

Not infrequently we feel like saying, after reading a cheap 
‘thriller’? or witnessing a lurid photoplay : 

‘*She was too good to be real’’; 

Or, : 

‘*Any man who pulled that kind of stuff in real life would be 
in jail before he got a good start.’’ 


Which is true. Human beings run rather regularly to types. 
Most readers know persons who belong to these regular types, and 
so long as the characters in a story conform to these types, their 
reality will not be questioned. It is when a character of the ex- 
treme sort is to be drawn that careful craftsmanship is required. 

The novice, desiring to picture a brutal character, is likely to 
overdo the matter at the start. The villain is brought into the story 
eursing and gnashing his teeth. He enters a peaceful domestic 
scene with bloodshot eyes, looks about him with drunken fury, finds 
an immediate excuse for hurling a threat at his cowering wife, ad- 
vanees upon her with hairy hands crooked before him, snarls in 
baffled rage as she eludes him, corners her while the children scream 
with terror, seizes her by the hair, throws her on the floor and drags 
her over the house—and so on. If the author neglects to make the 
villain do anything mean and despicable, it is because his imagina- 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 
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tion fails to suggest it. And the dictionary is stripped of all its 
lurid adjectives to drive home the scene- 

It may be that the incident itself is within the range of pos- 
sibility. We read of atrocious occurrences in the newspapers. But 
it is safe to say that the average author who writes of such inci- 
dents never witnessed one, and it is even safer to say that few of 
his readers have had such experience. Hence, if they are at all 
critical or versed in human nature, they will instinctively question 
the fidelity of the narrative to life. In other words, their verdict 
will be ‘‘uneonvineing’’—for whenever a question arises, the illu- 
sion of reality is lost. 

The more extreme the character to be pictured, the greater 
must be the care exercised in making him or her plausible. Usually, 
this is a matter of striking a balance. In real life, it will be ob- 
served, there is an almost universal attempt to strike this balance— 
to cover up shortcomings. The miser doesn’t go about advertising 
his greed ; he tries to conceal his nature from others by pretending 
to be very generous or very poor. The woman of easy virtue is 
severe in her condemnation of immodesty in others. The grouch 
is always looking for slights from others to justify his ill nature. 


‘And so it goes. 


If care is taken, in developing extreme characters, to show all 
their little human peculiarities and mannerisms, the reader will the 
more readily accept them. Dickens was here a master. He made 
his Bill Sikes, his Fagin, and all his other scoundrels, so real as 
individuals, aside from their wickedness, that the reader could 
readily visualize them when they went to extremes. 


Especally is it likely to add to the convincingness of such char- _ 
acters if they are shown with a veneer of complemental attributes.~ 
Sometimes a cloak of religious sanctity covers the villain’s mean- 
ness. Sometimes he preserves an outward air of jovial kindness to 
conceal his innate eruelty. Anything of this sort may restore the 
balance. 

The methods of Dickens have been mentioned. The point may 
be illustrated by taking a brief passage from his introduction of 
Bill Sikes. Bill enters “the den of Fagin and the following bit of 
dialogue takes place: 

“What are you up to? Ill-treating the boys, you covetous, avaricious, 
in-sa-ti-a ble cld fence?” said the man, seating himself deliberately. “I 
wonder they don’t murder you! . 

7 “Hush! hush! Mr. Sikes,” said the Jew, trembling; “don’t speak so 
lou ” 

“None of your mistering,” replied the ruffian; ‘you always mean mis- 
chief when you come to that. You know my name; out with it! I sha’n't 
disgrace it when the time comes.” 
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_ Sikes, in other words, seeks to cover his own complete lack of 
principle by directing attention to the faults of others—in this in. 
stance, his associate Fagin. Note also the boast in the last sentence 
quoted. Sikes no doubt realizes that everything he does is a dis. 
grace to his name, so instinctively he seeks to pull the wool over 
the eyes of others: 

In Mr. Bumble, Dickens created a character designed to arouse 
the reader’s utmost resentment. Bumble is intended to personify 
officiai cruelty and heartlessness, yet we find him and a similar 
female character, Mrs. Mann, expressing themselves in the follow- 
ing humanitarian terms: 

“Do you give the children Daffy, Mrs. Mann?” inquired Bumble. . . . 

“Ah, bless ’em, that I do, dear as it is,” replied the nurse. “] 
couldn’t see ’em suffer before my very eyes, you know, sir.” 

“No,” said Mr. Bumble, approvingly; “no, you could not. You are 
a humane woman, Mrs. Mann. I shall take an early opportunity of men 
tioning it to the board, Mrs. Mann. You feel as a mother, Mrs. Mann. 
I—I drink to your health with cheerfulness, Mrs. Mann.” 


One of the classic villains in literature is ‘‘The Terrible’ 
Vautrin, who appears under various names and in various guises 
throughout ‘‘The Human Comedy’’ of Honoré de Balzac. 

Probably no more depraved or dangerous character has been 
pictured than this man. The author intends that we shall realize 


Bound Volumes Almost Exhausted 


A few bound volumes of The Student-Writer for the years 1919 
and 1920 are available. These, while they last, will be sent postpaid 
for $2.00 each. 

The years 1917 and 1918 have been partly exhausted and cannot be 
supplied in bound volumes or complete sets. 

Scattered numbers for these years will be mailed to any address 
for 5 cents each, or twelve numbers for 50 cents. (Excess payment 
will be credited on advance subscription.) 

The articles published in The Student-Writer during the year 1916 
have been republished in book form under the title of ‘Helps For 
Student-Writers.” Price, $1.00. (See combination offers including 
Handy Market List.) 

CONTENTS OF AVAILABLE BOUND VOLUMES 


1919: Desire as a Story Factor.—Novelty in Poetic Diction.—Plot 
Analysis Through Classification.—Reading for Writers.—Fictional 
Forms (Illustrated).—The Ring of Truth.—Questions the Critic Does 
Not Like to Answer.—A Link in the Chain.—The Writer’s Forum.— 
Some Ups and Downs of Authorship.—A_ Criticism by William Dudley 
Pelley.—Out of the Mouths of Babes.—The Writer’s Entrance Fee.— 
Hale’s Rules for Writing. Price, $2.00 


1920: The Case of Ben Ames Williams (A Study in Determination.) 
—Breaking Rules.—A Vocabulary Hint.—The Two Hundredth Submis- 
sion.—Building the Novelette.—Eight Factors of Literary Success.— 
“Twice-Told Tales.’”,-—The Sham Market.—Depicting the Obvious.—Sink 
or Swim.-——An Editorial Symposium.—Some Qualifications for Author- 
ship.—Critical Fragments.—Introducing the Story.—Movement Versus 
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this, yet he is too skilful to show him in all his evilness at first. We 

learn his true character as we learn the true character of persons 
about us in real life, by a series of minor revelations. Vautrin as 
first described in “Pere Goriot’’ seems very much a normal man; 
there is just a suggestion of the repellent traits that lie beneath the 
surface. 'T'o quote: 

Vautrin, with his forty years, . . . was what Is called a jolly 
fellow. He was large and well-developed, with strong, broad shoulders 
and square, thick, hairy hands. His voice, a counter-tenor, harmonized 
with his loud-toned heartiness, but there were hard lines in his face 
which contradicted the affable and complaisant effect of his usual man- 
ner. He was always merry and obliging, and if any little thing about 
the house got out of order, he at once came to the rescue, taking apart, 
oiling, tacking and setting back in place with the greatest ease. He 
seemed to be well informed upon every subject, and he was even good- 
natured enough to lend small sums occasionally to his fellow-boarders 
or his landlady. 

But in spite of his bonhomie, there was a certain hardness and im- 
perturbability about the man which made his debtors feel that they 
would rather die than fail to pay him his due, to the uttermost farthing; 
a something which gave the impression that he could he hard and cruel 
as death, and that he would not stop at anything in order to accomplish 
his ends. . . . He stood high in the graces of the landlady, whom he 
did not hesitate to flatter and cajole. 

He either knew or guessed at the private affairs of every one with 
whom he came in contact, and no one knew any more of him than he 
chose to betray, esconced as he was behind the barrier of his gayety and 
apparent good-fellowship. 

Occasionally a biting sarcasm against society and its laws, or some 
satire worthy of Juvenal himself, gave the idea that he bore a bitter and 
constant grudge against some one or something, and that beneath the 
surface of his life there was a deep, unsolved mystery. 


It would be difficult to find a more carefully balaneed descrip- 
tion than this. Had Balzac catalogued only the disagreeable things 
he desired his reader to know about Vautrin, the picture would 
have been lifeless and unconvincing. So he put the character’s 


The tow price of this Indispensable guide makes It easy for those 
se tone the early editions to discard them when later editions are 
issue 

NEW, REVISED EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 


STUDENT WRITER'S HANDY MARKET LIST 25 Gents 


Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and brief 
indication of the type of material used by each. 

Given Free With 
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8 years’ subscription to The Student-Writer, a 

1 copy of “Helps for Student-Writers,” 100 
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‘‘best foot foremost,’’ painting all the engaging qualities of the 
villain while at the same time deftly introducing sugestions calcu. 
lated to make us distrust the man from the start. 

George Arliss, in his famous interpretation of ‘‘The Devil,” 
shows his Sanatie majesty as a very engaging individual. We are 
first led to distrust him because he is too suave and charming: The 
balance is restored when he reveals himself as an out-and-out 
plotter of evil. 

The recently released photoplay ‘‘Over the Hill’’ presents 
some excellent examples of methods that may be employed to repre. 
sent extreme types of character. Isaac, oldest son of the white. 
haired mother, is revealed as a villain of the most despicable kind. 
He is mean, deceitful, mercenary and cruel. He succeeds in get- 
ting himself cordially hated by the patron of the film; yet he 
assumes to be sanctimonious, a pillar of the church; he has religious 
mottoes hanging on the walls of his home and is in his pew at 
church every Sunday. 

In other words, true to human nature, Isaac seeks to ‘‘ cover 
up’’ his unworthy traits. He wants to be known as a pious man, 
and most of his neighbors accept him as such. Few, if any, suspect 
the evil machinations going on constantly in his mind. 

His punishment, when it comes, is all the more applauded by 
the audience. Had Isaae been portrayed so palpably evil that 
everything he did demonstrated his villainy, the audience would 
have tired of him speedily and would have had no interest in seeing 
him exposed. 

The mother character, similarly, is relieved of monotony when, 
baffled in her attempt to go to the son who has been arrested for 
horse-stealing, she throws off her sweet geniality and becomes a 
fighting little tigress, struggling with her other children. The 
audience likes to see this; it shows that she is a normal human 
being, after all. 

Repression is always the better part of wisdom in fiction-writ- 
ing: To ‘‘clinch’’ the matter and drive home the caution which 
this discussion is intended to convey, let us close with a quotation 


‘ 


An Indispensable Text-Book 


Helps For Student- Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS Price, $1.00 


The chapters on plot building, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
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books. 
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from a nationally famous detective who, expressing himself on the 
subject of crime and criminals, says: 

‘*Too many persons regard a criminal as so distinet a type as to 
be readily recognizable. This is seldom true. A burglar, for in- 
stance, is first of all a human being. Once upon a time he was a 
baby at his mother’s breast. Then he grew into a small boy; the 
chances are that he was not different from the average small boy. 
If he objected to washing behind his ears, he was not unique in 
that respect. When he grew up and become a full-fledged burglar 
he may have married a woman not strikingly different from the 
average Woman. 

“This burglar, I venture to say, has about the same grastro- 
nomie tastes as the average man. He may like buckwheat cakes for 
breakfast. He enjoys lying in bed late in the morning, and a good 
show has the same attraction for him that it has for the carpenter, 
the bookkeeper, or the captain of finance. Maybe he particularly 
enjoys reading detective fiction; but so, also, it is said, does former 
President Taft. 

‘‘And yet, in spite of all these ordinary characteristics, this 
man still is—a burglar!”’ 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 


For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super- 
vision Story-Writing course is especially recommended, because it 
enables us to give students thorough help and to work with them 
from foundation to completed structure. 

The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 
of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $25.00 at the beginning of each 
quarter. If paid in advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00. 

At least a full year’s instruction is guaranteed. 

Students who discontinue payments before completing the course 
are given instruction to the full value of whatever sum has been paid. 

It is not necessary that the work be completed within a year’s 
time, or any specified period, though we have found that students 
who work regularly and uninterruptedly make best progress. The 
course is adapted to the individual] needs of the student. Naturally a 
beginner will require assignments, assistance, and suggestions differ- 
ing from those needed by the writer of experience. 

. Write for details. 


Another Form of Story- Writing Course 
The most convenient method of obtaining a course of instruction from 
the Student-Writer staff is to make an advance deposit covering a series 
of criticisms. Substantial discounts from the regular rates are offered 
inder this plan, as follows: 


A deposit of $10.00 will entitle the client to 10 per cent discount; 
$15.00 to 15 per cent discount; $20.00 to 20 per cent discount; $25.00 to 
25 per cent discount from regular criticism rates. 

For example, if client has made a deposit of $25.00 and submits a 
5,000-word story for criticism, the charge against the deposit balance 
will be $3.00 instead of the regular fee of $4.00. Statement showing 
amount to client’s credit is mailed with each criticism. 

These discounts apply only to prose manuscripts of 10,000 words 
or less. On longer work a discount has already been figured. 


Making a deposit of $25.00 or less for criticism service enables the 
— writer to take a liberal course in fiction writing at reasonable 
ost. 


Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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A Nominal Investment in The Student-Writer’s Criticism 
Service May Easily Bridge the Gap Between 


Other Bureaus May Charge Lower Rates Than The 
Student-Writer—None Other Gives as Much Help 


and Service for the Money. 


Failure and Success for You 
PROSE CRITICISM RATES 


For Each Manuscript of— 


words or less... 


words or less..... 


words or less... 
words or less... 
words or less... 


7,500 words or less...... 
10,000 words or 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words............ 


(Thus 20,000 words will be $8.00; 50,000 words, $20.00, etc.) 
Discounts: Upon two manuscripts submitted or paid for at one 
time, 10 per cent; upon three, 15 per cent; upon four, 20 per cent; 
upon five or more, 25 per cent. 
(Thus a 3,000 word and a 4,000 word manuscript submitted sepa- 
rately would total $6.50; paid for together in advance they total $5.85.) 
See also discounts for advance deposits offered on page 7. 


VERSE CRITICISM RATES 


20 lines or less (without typing) ...$1.00 
Additional lines, each.............. 


VERSE TYPING. 
Per line, 1 cent, Minimum........ 25 


PROSE LITERARY REVISION. 
With typing, per thousand words.. 2.00 
Without typing, ver thousand wads. 1.50 
Long manuscripts subject to estimate. 

PROSE TYPING (with editing.) 
Per thousand words (carbon copy) 1.00 


LITERARY REVISION AND TYPING, 


Writers who desire to submit to publishers work that is faultless in style and 
appearance find the Literary Revision and Typing service of The Student-Writer 
invaluable. 

The Literary Revision service is, we confidently believe, the best to he 
obtained anywhere. Crudities of style are smoothed away, sentences and para- 
= are recast if they require it, quotations are verified, awkward manner- 

s are toned down, and the material is put into literary form calculated to 
make an immediate good impression upon the most exacting editor. If the work 
is intended for genera] submission, a critical opinion and list of possible mar- 
kets is included. 

The Typing service for prose work includes careful editing—the elimination 
of grammatical errors and correction of misspelled words and punctuation, Let- 
ter-perfect work is produced, superior for literary workers to that obtainable 
from commercial typists. <A brief critical opinion and list of markets is fur- 
nished. One carbon copy included. The rate is $1.00 per thousand words. 

Where the work to be revised or typed is of unusual character or unusual 
length, it is well to submit it for an estimate, 


All Fees Payable In Advance. 


Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism. 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


Volu: 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 


1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. 


